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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


The importance to woman of the study of 

litical economy is the subject of a paper 
ately read before the Board of Managers of 
the Lilinois Suciul Science Association, and 
published in the Chicago Social Science Jour- 
nal of Sixth month. 

Political economy has received little atten- 
tion from women in the past, although as 
judges aud rulers many notable examples are 
found on the pages of history, going to show 
her capability for such service when called 
upon to take a prominent part in the affairs 
of State. 

Among the members of our own religious 
organization there is what to many appears a 
lamentable want of interest and participation 
in political affairs. The corruption and mis- 
management, the party etrifes and animosities 
have ail been opposed to the peaceable, order. 
loving habits of our people, and rather than 
contend they have stepped aside and suffered 
these mischievous influences to bear sway to 
the great demoralization of many branches of 
the public service. 

But politics is now coming to be regarded 
among the questions for social science to deal 
with, and the power aud influence of weighty 
deliberatiun and carefully prepared statistics, 
under the direction of the wisest and purest 
minds in the country, will doubtless call to 
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the front and bring into service very many 
who are not prepared to enter into the arena 
as contestants for place and power in the 
government. 

The progress of the age and the develop- 
ment of its wants, as well as its privileges, 
are calling woman to a wider scope of influ- 
ence than she has heretofore held in States 
and communities. The beneficent effects of 
her presence on School Boards and on Penal 
and Reformatory Committees is acknowledged 
by the enlightened and liberal-minded where: 
ever she has been willing to assume such re- 
sponsibilities. 

As all these and kindred questions belon 
to the realm of political economy, are indeed 
among the moet important that those called 
to administer public affairs have to deal with, 
it seems eminently proper for woman to ac- 
quaint herself with whatever has a bearing 
upon the welfare of the nation in which her 
lot is cast and where her influence in the do- 
mestic and social relations must be felt. 

The essay referred to, written by a woman 
(Eilen A. Martin), isso full of earnest thought 
and practical suggestions that some extracts 
are here offered, with the hope that the read- 
ers of Friends’ Intelligencer will fiad in it 
sound and cogent reasons for a wider interest 
in the affairs of State, both by men and wo- 
men, than has as yet characterized our relig- 
ious Society. L. J. R. 
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“In an age when women are giving 80 
much time and attention to study, and to pro- 
found, thorough study too, it is a matter of 
surprise that they are as apathetic and indif- 
ferent as they usually are, upon nearly all 
questions of government. Rarely does one 
hear of a woman engaged in the study of po- 
litical science, and yet there is no subject 
more vital to society and more needing 
careful and painstaking consideration.— 
A government guaranteeing a high degree of 
freedom to all the people must necessarily be 
complex, and for this reason the study of, po- 
litical science in America is, if possible, a 
more serious matter than in other couutries. 

“There is hardly any active work in which 
women interest themselves that does not 
nearly or remotely involve some question of 
public policy. Public and private welfare 
are interblended—whatever affects the State 
sooner or later affects the individual and the 
home. If public morality is at low ebb, s0 is 
private. If disaster attend the nation, so it 
will the individual 

“This may seem 8 commonplace statement, 
but if the matter is understood, why have 
not women long before this shown a vigi- 
lant interest in studying and comprehending 
the principles on which government is based ? 
True, a few have done so, but they are an 
insignificant percentage of the whole number 
of women. 

“ Women interest themselves in regulation 
of the liquor traffic, in charitable institutions, 
sometimes in prisons, all of which are gov- 
ernmental matters, and why do they not go 
farther and inquire into causes—for instance, 
why so many charitable institutions are ne- 
cessary; why some people are constantly 
called on to give of their abundance, to 

le who have nothing. In other words, why 


“ The question of corporations is a serious 
one to our people at the present time, for 
though corporations are productive of much 
beneft, they are also productive of much 
danger; a careful study of their evil and 
their good effects is important. Combining 
the efforts of many men, they represent 
a strength with which individuals cannot 
compete. Centralizing power, it has been 
questioned if they are not, upon the whole, 
as things now stand, an evil. To obviate 
the danger in them we must have some new 
influence to promote effort by the masses. 
The extension of the co-operative plan may 
be that influence.’ 

“Our prisons are not accomplishing the 
work we desire. It is generally. conceded that 
they are little more than places for thieves 
to take a brief rest from work, look over past 
achievements and gather strength and make 
plans for new; that in fact prisons are the 
thieves’ watering places—the places where 
they spend their vacations. But what are we 
to do—give a guess as to what will be better 
and forthwith proceed to act upon it? No, 
there is virtue in prisons, even as they are, 
and before making changes we must be rea- 
sonably certain we are on safe ground, and 
how else can we become so save by studying 
carefully other prison systems and their re- 
sults, and also learning in detail the evils of 
our own? Ifso radical a change as that of 
imprisonment for indefinite periods, or until 
reformation, is advisable, as seems to be the 
growing opinion, there is an immense amount 
of work to be done to convince the public 
and to affect changes in the existing laws. In 
connection with prison reform, should be con- 
sidered checks upon pardoning power. 

“Women have interested themselves in 
prohibition of liquor traffic, but it is not 
enough to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. People do not use strong drink 
merely because it is on sale. The attractive- 
ness of a saloon may have something to do 
in drawing people together, but the great 
causes of intemperance lie back of this. 
Whoever shall help to abate the fever and 
frenzy of American life, whoever shall help 
to do away with our wild extravagant modes 
of business, whoever shall help to destroy the 
vaulting ambition which leads us to want to 
astonish some one by the broad sweep of our 
enterprises, will do as much to promote the 
cause of temperance as he who helps to pass 
the prohibitory law. 

“‘T say nothing in derogation of prohibito- 
ry liquor laws, but they are only temporary 
expedients; to cure intemperance we must 
have something further. There is plenty of 
er for investigation and study on 
this point. 


others are very poor? 

“ This involves the tion of the distri- 
bution of the profits of business or the rela- 
tions of labor and capital; a most serious 
question and one that must bemet. . . . 

“Very likely co-operation is to be the so- 
lution of the difficulties’ between labor and 
capital, but there isa large class yet to be con- 
verted to this doctrine, and after conversion, 
there are to be devised methods of adaptation 
to the different kinds of business. It will be 

to determine what shall be the 
proportionate reward of capital and labor in 
co-operation. It will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether capital has not heretofore—be- 
cause it would not starve while waiting, taken 
very unfair advantage of labor; whether the 
percentage now estimated as the rightful in- 
come of capital is not altogether too high. 
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“Women are generally supposed to be 
averse to war and in favor of peace, and have 
taken conspicuous part in peace congresses. 
But war has been the usual mode of deciding 
controversies between nations, and if any one 
proposes to adopt a different arbiter, that per- 
son should first know the relations in which 
nations come together; the difficulties of ad- 
justing their rights, in fact, should be conver- 
sant with International Law. It is easy 
enough to declaim about peace, but to devise 
feasible means of promoting it is another 
thing. It is notorious that no one is a very 
successful reformer of present conditions un- 
less he knows wherein, precisely and definite- 
ly, lie the evils of the condition and the diffi- 
culties of surmounting them. International 
Law, dealing with commercial relations and 
broad prineiples affecting all people, is less 
technical than many branches of law, and 
there are works on the subject well adapted 
to the general reader and yet detailed enough 
to give all needed information. 

“Tn a truly representative government all 
classes should be represented—but we have 
only majority representation—minorities, as 
such, are not heard. We profess the in- 
justice of the claim that might makes right, 

ut virtually act on that theory—and if 
three-fifths of the people of a State are of 
one shade of opinion, and two-fifths another, 
the three-fifths has all the representation— 
unless perchance the two-fifths is so distribu- 
ted that it has here and there a local majority, 
but this distribution is rarely such as to 
equalize or ratably proportion representation 
to the actual strength of the several parties. 





one tax is really paid on it when the land tax 
is paid, for the value of the mortgage is in 
the land ; true, it has all come upon the bor- 
rower to pay, but if the lender is relieved by 
law from ol diene of taxation on his mort- 
gage the rate of interest will tend downwards 
and the borrower be benefitted thereby, 
whereas now, while there is a pretence of tax- 
ing mortgages though almost universally a 
failure, the chance of taxation must be taken 
into account, while if legally exempt, the 
lender could not pretend the risk as excuse 
for higher rates. The borrower has another 
means of relieving himself, he need not have 
in his hands property which is not paid for. 
If a system of taxation would prevent reck- 
less running in debt for land, that alone 
would be a sufficient recommendation. Cap- 
ital would not have the power it has but for 
the strong propensity of a large part of the 
‘omy le to run in debt. Part of the tax must 
e from land. The question is, What shall 
help land bear the burden? Shall it be a 
tax on incomes? That is attended by many 
of the same difficulties as a tax on personal 
pret It is a source of great annoyance 
to the person taxed and subject to fraudulent 
ractice. A system of raising revenue by 
icensing different kinds of business has been 
used in some — and works well, and re- 
lieves the land tax very much. What system 
is best can only be determined by careful cal- 
culation and research, Anything new will 
be opposed by some for fear it will bear more 
grievously on him than on some one else. 

“The government of cities is another sub- 
ject of perplexity to us, and there seems no 
remedy but the diffusion of correct ideas of 
the functions of government; the raising of 
the laboring class of cities, by improving 
their pecuniary condition, whereby they may 
become more interested in economical man- 
agement and by improving them intellectual- 
ly, that they may better understand men and 
be less the victims of demagogues. 

“ We desire to promote morality. Would 
it not be well to look into the tendency of a 
bankrupt law? ‘True, there is no such law 
in operation at present, but we have only just 
done away with one and are pretty sure to 
have another unless sentiment changes. Un- 
doubtedly there are circumstances when a 
debtor should be relieved from his debts, but 
the tendency of such laws is bad—inducing 
reckless methods of business and blunting the 
sense of honor and responsibility for con- 
tracts. 

“T have noted only those things that are 
of particular moment at this time. There 
are other subjects likely at any time to be- 
come vitally important. There is hardly a 
principle enunciated in our Constitution or 

































“Tt can hardly be doubted that if we had 
roportional representation, one party would 
. more a check upon the other, and we 
should have less reckless action by the party 
in power. We have minority representation 
in Illinois to a small extent, but the methods 
yet devised have either fallen short of their 
object or been too complicated. The devel- 
opment of a feasible method is a matter still 
open for social scientists to work upon... . 
“The burden of supporting government 
falls heavily on a few, while the great major- 
ity pay nothing atall, having their property 
either in securities which the assessor cannot 
find, either for want of time or inclination, 
or else having salaries which there is no 
eee of taxing as such. The man who 
as land which with his labor yields a thou- 
sand dollars yearly, is obliged to pay a large 
tax out of it, while a person receiving a sala- 
ry of a thousand dollars pays no tax at all. 


” The bulk of personal property consists in 
credits, in mortgages on real estate, so that 
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right declared which has not volumes of his- 
tory back of it, and that it has taken ages of 
experience to establish. What we want 18 & 
thoroughly diffused knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of government—not the mere 
outline given in school books, but a broad, 
comprehensive view ; such, for instance, a8 18 
given in Lieber’s Civil Liberty. It is not 
sufficient that we know that government with 
us is divided into three branches, fur every 
now and then some one is eo bold as to pro- 
pose the abolition of the one or the other, 
and taken in the narrow view of special 
cases, the proposition is sometimes pertinent, 
but taken in the broader view of general ten- 
dency nothing could be more dangerous. 

“Women are desiring and working for a 
great many reforms, but they are working in 
ssmall circle. A very considerable part of 
their ¢ffurts are utterly futile,and why? Be- 
cause they take no pains to mester the problems 
with which the world is contending. The 
world sees that they know very little of the 
practical difficulties of those things about 
which they talk, and it treats them as it does 
other reformers who undertake reforms with- 
out preparation,—pasees them by. Let them 
undertake to solve tome of the broader ques- 
tions and they will find some of the Jesser 
ones at which they aim more readily effect. 
ed. Intellectual strength and broad under. 
standing will go farther to make women a 
power for good than anything else. They 
must be able to apply the golden rule as well 
as recite it. They must be able to show to 
labor wherein it is unreasonable and to capi- 
tal wherein it is tyranical. Let women de- 
vise an equitable system of taxation, one 
that shall bear ratably on all and operate as 
confiscation on none, 

“I do not wish to condemn any subjects of 
study adopted by women, but would put what 
to me seems a pertinent inquiry, whether 
they might not promote the interests of soci- 
ety, the cause of liberty and general enlight- 
ment more by giving a portion of their at- 
tention to questiens of political science rather 
than all the subjects now adopted?” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A CALL TO IDLERS. 


“ Work while the day lasts ;” fold not the 
hands and sit down at ease when there is 80 
much to be done. Arouse the latent energies 
of heart and soul, and look around upon 
the waste places that need repair; then 
approach the Master Builder and get from 
him the instructions where to begin and what 
kind of material to use, that the labor be. 
stowed may not prove like sewing new cloth 
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on an old garment, which makes the rent 
worse. 

Remember that the pin that holds the cor- 
ner brace is as needful as the beam on which 
the floor rests, or the upright pillar that sup- 
ports the frame work. Let each be willing 
to fill their true place, nor ask for any other. 
Let us take the wide world for our field, 
for all are the children of one common Father, 
who delights to bless and show his saving 
power; he works through instrumentalities, 
and appoints to each their service. All men 
are our brethren, all have immortal souls to 
save and gifts to be employed. Work while 
the day lasts, lest the Judge appear when our 
task is yet unwrought and our lot be cast with 
the unbelieving and faithless, who have 
faltered on their way until to them there was 
no longer day. All around them lie evidences 
of misspent time—moments lost that cannot 
be recalled—opportunities neglected that 
never return. 

The day of labor does not always last ; let 
us work ever on, that when the bridegroom 
comes we may have oil enough, and Jamps 
already trimmed, prepared to meet Him. 

Though at times we may feel oppressed by 
labor, yet rest comes afterwards and is en- 
joyed with zeat. The condition of mankind 
calls loudly for workers, and all may hand, 
if only a cup of cold water, to the parched 
lips. We may visit the prisoner in his cell, 
comfort the mourner and cheer the despond- 
ing, and in giving alms “let not the left 
hand know what the right hand doeth,” 

SaraH Hunt. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN ANCIENT AND CURIOUS DOCUMENT. 


“Old documents that pertain to the history 
of our country and to the early Friends who 
were 80 prominent in its first settlement are 
always interesting. A representative of the 
Village Record, while sojourning socially with 
Wa. N. Parker, Eveq., of Pennsbury town- 
ship, was shown the following curious paper: 

“Wm. Webb, an ancestor of Mr. Parker, 
migrated from England with the Friend 
Colonists in 1682, and settled just west of 
Parkerville, in what was then Kennett town- 
ship, having purchaeed an immense tract of 
land approaching 2,000 acres. 

“William was a prominent man of his 
time, not only as a Friend, but as a citizen. 
Gayon Miller was also a man of considerable 
prominence. In accounts that have been 
written pertaining to local history many ef 
these names are mentioned. It might be 
noted with some edification, that William 
paid his just debts before going abroad. In 
this dae very many people seck Europe to 
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escape their obligations.” “From our Month- 
ly Meeting of Newark, in the county of New 

astle on Delaware, in the Territorie of 
Pennsylvania, held and kept at the centure 
in said county this Sixth day of ye Fourth 
mo., 1730. To our well-beloved Friends in 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in old 
England: Now these are to certifie all whom 
it may concerne that our Friend William 
Webb, the bearer Hereof, have requested of 
us a Certificate, he Having a Desire to see 
his native Land. Now these are to Certifie 
you that according to the good Order used 
amongst us, Inquiere have been made into 
his conversation, and according to the ac- 
count it is in a good degree orderly. And he 
is a member of our Men’s Meeting, and also 
has settled his outward affairs to geuerale 
satisfaction as far as we can find, and so we 
conclude, Desiring his welfare in the Truth 
Which Never Changes. 

Thomas Wickersham, John Hussy, Abra- 
ham Marshall, George Hogg, John Gregg, 
Peter Collins, Samuel Greane, Gayon Miller, 
Christopher Wilson, Thomas Babb, Joel 
Bailey, Alphonsus Kirk, Thomas Holling:- 
worth, Richard Buffington, Jos. Mendenhall, 
Isaac Bailey, William Levis, Moses Menden- 
hall, Ellis Lewis, Stephen Harlen, Thomas 
Carlton, John Heald, Judadiah Hussy, Al- 
phonsus Kirk Juner, Swithin Chandlor.” 

This account was taken from a copy of the 
Village Record, published in West ta 
I copied it just as it was published, and send 
it. M. W. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AND STILL ANOTHER, 


In the late London Yearly Meeting, Wal- 
ter Morris is reported to have said: 

“ Circumstances in America widely differed 
from those here. Here it is respectable to 
take a glass of beer for dinner ; whereas, in 
America it is more exclusively tavern drink- 
ing. There is a broad line between the total 
abstinence and religious people, on the one 
hand, and the sots and low characters, on the 
other.” 

How self-complacent all this seems! Our 
friend seems not to understand that tippling 
is tippling, wherever it may occur, whether 
in England or in America, whether at the 
dinner table or in the tavern, whether over a 
glass of beer or of whiskey. The one may be 
just as much a sot, a low characier, as the 
other. It is the indulgence in the dangerous 
and brutalizing practice which gives to tip- 
pling its character. For it is an obvious fact 
that only they who drink are in danger of 
becoming drunkards. It is equally manifest 
that those who drink that which makes 


drunk are drunkards just in proportion to 
the quantity and the intoxicating quality of 
the liquor drank. 

While the abstainers in England may be 
allowed to choose their own associates, we in 
America demur to being placed in the same 
class with “religious people’ who take a 
glass of beer for dinner, or uge intoxicating 
drinks in “ moderation.” The strong line of 
distinction between total abstainers and mod- 
erate drinkers is too obvious to require illus- 
tration. Uahappily, “religious people,” as 
a distinctive class, have not yet declared in 
favor of abstinence from all intoxicants, 
They present only a questionable claim -to 
the noble name of temperance. 

We then have three classes : 

1st class. Total abstainers. 

24 class. Moderate drinkers (?). 

3d class. Sots, low characters, 

The “ religious people” are found, more or 
less, in all of these classes, It would be 
invidious for me to attempt to determine 
more exactly the class grade of respecta- 
bility. But they present one aspect so prac- 
tical in its application that it must not be 
passed by without notice. 

The habit of drinking must have a time 
and a place of beginning, and that will 
necessarily be when and where the first glass 
was taken. Hence it follows that the habit 
cannot originate in the first class of abstainers. 


It is equally certain that it cannot take its 


origin from the third class of sots, for they 
are already confirmed drinkers. Therefore 
it must come of the second class of MODERATE 
DRINKERS. 

It is here that the great. evil of intemper- 
ance begins, and here it is perpetuated, It is 
from this class—the moderate drinkers—that 
new recruits are continually drawn to replen- 
ish the exhausted ranks of the class below. 

Intemperance, like gravity, has a strong 
downward tendency. Its victims continually 
gravitate from the class where it originates, 
affording a constant and abundant supply to 
fill the thousands of drunkards graves which 
are opened daily to receive them. 

When! oh! when!! will the moderate 
drinker pause to consider his own imminent 
danger or to reflect upon the awfal responsi- 
bility of leading and encouraging his fellow- 
men down to temporal and perhaps eternal 
ruin. 

Without very fully defining his own position, 
Walter Morris said, apologetically,— 

“That he used to feel, as many do still, 
that, though abstaining one’s self, we should 
leave others to judge for themselves, and not 
lay down aa a religious principle, what is prac- 
tically, so to speak, a matter of detail in the 
carryiog out of our religion.” 
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This eztraordinary language, if it signifies 
anything, means much en than Walter 
Morris probably intended. For if one man 
has the right to drink and get drunk when- 
ever he pleases, so have all men. If we 
should leave one man the liberty to judge for 
himself, we must do the same to al] men. 
we may not restrain the one evil of intemper- 
ance, we must allow every vice and immo- 
rality to pass unrestricted ; for it is certain] 
the prolific parent of them all. Will Wal- 
ter Morris endorse the above deductions from 
the premises he has propounded ? 

ow allow me to assume a not altogether 
improbable case. I will suppose that Walter 
Morrie, or some one else who thought as he 
once did and many do still, should have had 
an only and a favorite son whom he had left 
unrestrained and at full liberty to judge for 
himself, without ever having laid down any 
moral precepts or religious prineiples to reg- 
ulate his journey through life; but when he 
afterward came to carry out the practical 
details of his religiun he found this bright and 
promising son a drunken sot, and sometimes 
wallowing in the gutter. May I ask what 
would then be the feelings of that father? 
Would they not be those of deep regret and 
bitter remorse for having neglected to train 
his son to habits of self-restraint, moderation 
and temperance in all things, and in a know- 
ledge of those moral and religious obligations 
which we all owe to God and to our fellow- 
men. Yet who has not known such fathers 
and such sons ? 

It is quite a relief to be led away from 
these gloomy reflections by the announcement 
that “ Friends’ Temperance League” held its 
annual meeting during the time of London 
Yearly Meeting, inspiring the hope that there 
is an earnest, living concern among the mem- 
bers of that organization which will yet carry 
forward the great and glorious Temperance 
Reformation to its final consummation in 
Prohibition complete and universal. 

E. MicHENER. 

Toughkenamon. 

P. S.—It is due to my friend, R. 8. Havi- 
land, to say that when my paper was written 
I had only seen the notices there quoted; 
hence the provisory remark, ‘‘ Whether cor- 
rectly reported or not, they have gone out to 
the public eye as true.” E. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The extract in your issue of the 12th ult. 
from the pen of an unknown correspondent, 
who says that the record of the personal ex- 
periences in your Scrap Column “takes away 
the sense of loneliness she sometimes feels,” 


brought me into sympathy with the writer, 
and i queried, Why should not those who are 
traveling the same road salute each other by 
the way? Though we may never meet face- 
to-faee, nor hear the sound of each other’s 
name, yet we have a common inheritance, 


f| are bound by ties of kindred fellowship and 


probably are members of the same household 
of faith. 

True, our lineaments, temperaments and 
experiences may materially differ, and in the 
limited circle which bounds our vision of ap- 
prehended duty, we may find but few who 
appear to understand or appreciate us, and 
at times are “ready to conclude we are alone 
in our exercises, and of the people there is 
none with us.” D 
us, for if we steadily adhere to our appointed 
service we may in the end be able to exclaim 
as did Jacob of old, “ With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I am become as 
two bands.” . 

The desire for sympathy so touchingly 
illustrated in the beloved disciple finds a 
parallel in many a loving heart, and for a 
season this need of outward dependence ap- 
pears to be recognized, and there seems to be 
those provided who are capable of aiding the 
young disciple in his early steppings; but 
there comes a time when it is equally neces- 
sary that these should be withdrawn, that he 
may realize the all-sufficiency of the Father's 
Power to finish the work begun in the heart. 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away,” 
said “He who spake as never man spake,” 
“for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart I will send 
him unto you.” “When He the Spirit of 
Truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth,” 

This lesson, so impresaively taught to the 
disciples, to whom it was addressed, is equal- 
ly applicable to each succeeding pilgrim on 
the casing journey. It appears to be 
the allotment of all who desire to be the de- 
voted servants of the Most High at times to 
realize that “the hour cometh, yea, is now 
come, that ye shall be scattered every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone.” May 
these live so near the Source of strength that. 
they may be able to add, with the blessed 
Jesus, “Yet, I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.” 

I recognize the truth of the sentiment, so 
beautifully expressed by the poet, that 

“God has many aims to compass, 
Many messengers to send, 
And His instruments are fitted 
Each to some distinetive end.” 

The apostle Paul advances a similar idea 
in the acknowledgment that, ‘There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit; dif 


Yet let not this discourage . 
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ferences of administration, but the same Lords 
diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all. 

- Though the outward expression of the way 
in which these worship the Father may vary, 
yet if “the Spirit which guides into all truth” 
directs the life and understanding, they will 
learn that One is their Master, even Christ, 
and all they are brethren, and the different 
dispensations will rejoice together in serving 
the Lord. H. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frienps—Having performed the 
visit to Friends of Fishing Creek Half- 
Year’s Meeting and returned to Philadelphia, 
I feel it on my mind to give some account 
thereof, that my friends of Baltimore and 
elsewhere may know how it has fared with 
me in that mountainous region. 

After attending the Half-Year’s Meeting, 
of which our Friend H. E. K. has given some 
account, I entered upon the work of visiting 
families, for which Friends of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting gave me a Minute of unity. 

The dear Friends in this part are very 
much scattered, some many miles apart. In 
traveling over hill and dale I sometimes 
feared the physical strength would fail. But 
taking it as quietly as I could, and resting 
when I could, I have been favored to see the 
end, and, without anything to boast of, can 
say I lacked nothing. 


Though the waters did not ‘appear to rise: 


very high, I endeavored to pursue the line of 
duty from day to day, as way opened, and 
Friends kindly helping to make the way for 
a little one was truly comforting. 

The families visited at Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting numbered 66, at Roaring 
Creek from 8 to 10; at some of them there 
would be but one member belonging to 
Friends. In passing around among them, I 
rejoiced to find a living remnant concerned 
for the testimonies of truth and righteousness, 
who, in common with many others, have their 
trials and some difficulties to encounter. 

After the conclusion of the visit, I attended 
Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting, held at 
Catawissa the 19th inst., also a Circular 
meeting the next day (First-day) at the same 

lace. I had the company of Perry and 

ebecca John, of Roaring Creek Meeting, 
also Enoch Kester and wife, Reuben Wilson 
and daughter with others from Fishing Creek. 
A number of persons of other societies were 
present, and we were made thankful that the 
good Father condescended to be with us, bap- 
tizing some of our hearts into the oneness, for 
which the return of thanks giving and praise 
was expressed. 

In this town Friends own a good log meet- 


ing house, in a beautiful yard of large spread- 
ing forest trees, where they once held a meet- 
ing. I was told of many goodly Friends who 
have gone to their long home, only one mem- 
ber left. The younger branches intermarry- 
ing with others, have let their meeting drop. 
They appear to feel the loss sustained, and 
expressed a wish for it to be renewed, but 
feel weak for the undertaking. 

The same at Berwick, where only one is a 
member; but others being in sympathy 
with Friends, they have it on their minds if 
they can feel strength enough to sit down 
together in their snug meeting-house, which 
has been vacant for some time, seeming to 
feel the need of the refreshment of thus as- 
sembling to wait in stillness upon the Father 
in Heaven. I could but press it upon them 
to be faithful, remembering the promise of 
the Master, “ Where two or three are gath- 
ered in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” 

Now, having finished my little mission 
among them, the desire and prayer has arisen 
that the Lord of the harvest may send more 
laborers in this part of His heritage, and 
trust it will be so, for there is work enough 
for-faithful ones. 

After attending meeting to-morrow at 
Race Street, I expect to go a little beyond 
Camden, in New Jersey, to rest awhile, and 
wait to see the way to move next, not feeling 
clear of some little meetings composing this 


Yearly Meeting. REBECCA PRICE. 
Seventh me. 22d, 1879. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


On Seventh-day last I left home for one of 
the remote meetings of our (Western) Quar- 
terly Meeting, where my thoughts had often 
turned this summer with a feeling of require- 
ment. A young friend accompanied me. We 
found some work to do, not only in the meet- 
ing but in our social mingling. I feared after 
trying to do it I had made a mistake, and 
the troubled heart only could see the harm 
that might come to the tender growth of the 
pure seed in the young, inexperienced mind. 
I wonder why it is that we sometimes feel so 
restful after our work ; then again there seems 
no rest for us, 

Our Quarterly Meeting was held on Sec- 
ond- and Third days. At the Select Meeting 
we had M. T., who entered into feeling with 
some of the various conditions present. She 
seemed to feel it was required of Elders to 
go out among the younger members, socially, 
and thus help to draw them to the fold. 
Others she saw who had a gift in the ministry 
committed to them, yet they stood as Elders. 
This was not as it should be. The different 
states were encouraged. 
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Third-day’s meeting was large. Many |rado, Utah and California, will engage the 


strangers were in attendance. 

M. T. addressed many conditions, and was 
favored to arrive at the state in which we are 
as an organization. She was followed by 
stranger, and I trust the people were minis- 
tered unto. One of our young friends had a 
little excellent counsel in regard to the pur- 
pose for which we gathered—that we get 
down to a place of silence, deep down, and 
that in the intervals when words were not 
heard we might not be regardless of this 
needful indwelling. 

The last meeting was occupied with but 
little business. The extracts of the Yearly 
Meeting were read ; also, at S. Hunt’s request, 
the epistle from New York. The subject of 
the Boarding School under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting was before us, and brought 
forth much life and interest; a large com- 
mittee was appointed to take the subject 
under care. This was composed largely, I 
thought, of those who have children, and 
who feel the importance of the subject. 

S. H. addressed the young. As her words 
of love went out for them I felt how beauti- 
fal the bond between the aged and the young 
—one reaching out over the long experience 
the hand of help to those who are just start- 
ing on the journey that is to be a proof of 
their devotion to the truth or their disobedi- 
enee to its leadings. 

I sometimes think that I am more shut out 
from that full flow of Divine love, or from 
the marked manifestation of it, than when I 
first bowed the neck to the yoke and accepted 
the cross in the work called for; but as I 
scan the feeling closely I am inclined to the 


thought that the extremes with me are not- 


so great; that this love is permitted to be 
diffused more evenly through all my days, 
and yet my heart craves the old fullness at 
times. 

Seventh month 18th, 1879. 
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Surveys oF our Treasure Lanp.—A 
new and interesting movement, by the Bureau 
of Surveys at Washington, under the direc- 
torship of Clarence King, has been announced. 
About twenty scientists will take the field 
this summer, and particular attention and 
care will first be directed to the exploration 
of the central gold fields of California, with 
which Clarence King is familiar by long ex- 
perience. It is promised that the great cen- 


various field parties during the year, and the 
main purpose in view will be at firet to find 
out what minerals there are, and where they 
are, and then purely scientific questions may 
receive their share of attention. Not the 
precious metals alone are to be the objects of 
inquiry, but the plans of this important sur- 
vey include a thorough investigation of the 
coal, iron and lead deposits of the United 
States, 

Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, distinguished for 
his scientific researches both in this country 
and in Asia, is expected to take charge of 
the investigation of coal and iron deposits. 

The only topographical work to be under- 
taken this year will be to complete a section 
of Prof, Powell’s survey of Colorado Canon, 
which he did not have opportunity to finish 
last year. 

Prof. Hayden will take part in the work, 
and as he is an excellent geologist and an ex- 
perienced explorer, his services should be of 
great value in the new survey. - 

We shall expect from this systematic and 
general research, now to be entered upon, 


much light upon some interesting ethno- “ 


graphical and ethnological questions, and 
learn with much satisfaction that the investi- 
gation of the agriculture, the manufactures, 
and the family and tribal characteristics of 
the Pueblo, or village Indians, of New Mexi- 
co and Arizona will be resumed at a very 
early day. 

It would hardly be possible to overestimate 
the value of such explorations as this prom- 
ises to be in the interesting region of our 
western mountains and plateaus, and the 
Pacific slopes ; and we feel very sure the good 
people of the United States will very gen- 
erally approve the use of the national funds, 
as well as of the national skill and talent, for 
this purpose. 





PLENTIFUL Harvest.— The abounding 
crops which have been already gathered in 
this country, for the present year, are good 
cause for gratulation ; and the harvest to the 
people of America is doubly valuable, since 
the old world will be obliged to draw largely 


tral mineral belt, extending through Colo-;{ upon the surplus here to feed her millions. 
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But this condition of want beyond the seas, 
though it may seem for the time to add to the 
material wealth of our people, can be no 
cause for any triumphant rejoicing to Chris- 
tian people here, 

John Bright, of England, has recently 
shown to his fellow citizens that one cause 
of the wide-spread distress among the agri- 
cultural classes of Great Britain is, the land 
monoply which has been brought about by 
the system of primogeniture and entail, 
John Bright states that in England and 
Wales 66 persons own 2,000,000 acres, and 
874 persons own 9,000,000 acres, or one-quar- 
ter of the whole territory ; that in Scotland 
70 persons own 9,400,000 acres, and 1,700 
persons nine-tenths of the whole, and that 
out of 20,000,000 acres in Ireland 292 per- 
sons own 6,500,000, and 744 persons own 9,- 
500,000 acres—nearly one half of the whole. 
And this state of things is all the more de- 
plorable, as there seems to be no remedy 
short of revolution. 

The game laws are also referred to by this 
statesman as another burden upon those who 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil, and 
it is good to find such force and eloquence as 
his urging their repeal as an act of tardy 
justice to the farmers of England. 

The competition of the products of Ameri- 
can farms is now found ruinous to the Eng- 
lish farmer with his manifold burdens, and, 
perhaps, it is not uanatural that he should 
have a feeling something like resentment for 
the people, more fortunate in their conditions, 
who are outstripping him. America can only 
say, to the oppressed agriculturists of Britain, 
that there are yet lands for those who 
would wish to try life anew in another field, 
and that a sincere welcome, from a kindred 
people, would meet them on these shores, 
Dreams of republican equality and just law 
may bs here realized without disturbing the 
repose of an honored, though burdened 
motherland. 





Berrer Times.—The Inquirer of this city 
speaks of the vast increase of the yield of 
the harvests in the southerly portion of our 
wheat producing region asa noticeable fea- 
ture of the present year, From Kentucky, 


Tennessee, Indiana and Southern Illinois we 
have accounts of unprecedented returns to 
the labors of the farmer, and the wheat com- 
ing to market is graded very high as to qual- 
ity. The Indiana papers come to hand fall 
of jubilant accounts of the harvest, and re- 
joicing over the great prosperity it must im- 
mediately bring to the people of the State. 
The wheat crop of Indiana they estimate at 
from forty to fifty million bushels, and claim 
that it will bring from thirty-five to forty 
million dollars into the State. Other regions 
report equally favorable returns, and there 
can be no doubt that the Western farmers 
are enjoying a season of unexampled 
prosperity. There is nothing contingent or 
questionable about it, either, as their wheat 
is already garnered in splendid condition, and 
is as good as so much cash in hand. It is 
now being marketed, and, as one consequence 
of the unexpected abundance, the transporta- 
tion lines centering at Cincinnati are ‘‘ actual- 
ly overwhelmed” with the immense quanti- 
ties of grain seeking transit eastward. No 
such carrying facilities for wheat were ever 
required in that region before, and the rail- 
roads have not been prepared to receive it. 
They are using every exertion, however, to 
meet the new demand, and we are told that 
by this morning they hope to have accommo- 
dation ready for ali shippers. 


—————_—_=_————— 
DIED. 


BLACK.—On Seventh month 17th, 1879, at his 
residence, near Columbus, N. J., Charles Black, 
aged 80 years and 6 months: an Elder and for 
many years an overseer of Upper Springfield Month- 
ly Meeting, N. J. A very exemplary and steady at- 
tender of meeting, and will be much missed. 





EASTBURN.—On Seventh month 22d, 1879, in 
Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., Mary Anna, wife of 
Moses Kastburn, in her 63d year; a member of 
Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

GLOVER.—On Seventh month 25th, 1879, at the 
residence of George Branin, near Jenkintown, Pa., 
Francis B. Glover, in his 25th year. 

GRIEST.—On Tenth month 12th, 1874, in Phila- 
delphia, William, son of the late William and Mar- 
garet Griest, of Lancaster county, Pa. 

HAINES.—On Fifth mo. 4th, 1879, at her resi- 
dence, Ledyard, N. Y., Esther S., widow of Charles 
W. Haines, and daughter of John Searing, in the 
47th year of her age; a member of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting. 

In life this dear Friend was lovely, faithful and 
conscientious, doing what her hand found to do 
with her might. An illness of four years was borne 
by her with sweetness and patience, which made 
even the sick room a pleasant place to her friends. 
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Kind and benevolent to her poorer neighbors, she 
was a faithful friend and untiring watcher by the 
sick bed when many would have felt themselves ex- 
cused by the care of a young family. She early 
became interested in First-day schools, and helped 
to establish one in which she took charge of the 
smaller children; and it was sweet to see her teach- 
ing the little ones to repeat “To be good is to be 
happy,” with her own baby boy on her knee. 

Her children have lost a mother whose devotion 
to whatever she thought for their best interest was 
untiring, and her counsel and advice may well be 
treasured by them and practiced in their lives. 

Feeling, in her own words, “that there was noth- 
ing in her way,” her spirit took its flight in trust 
and peace. 

HERITAGE,—On Seventh mo. 4th, 1879, Clara 
B. Heritage, aged about 21 years. 

Her life was a pure and noble one, and she was 
ever ready to lend a helping hand in a good work. 
She met death peacefully, saying, ‘Be calm, dear 
ones, foras I grow weaker in body I am growing 
stronger in Christ.” 


MITCHELL.—On Seventh month 25th, 1879, at 
his residence, Philad’a, Pierson, son of the late Dr. 
Gove Mitchell, of Bucks county, in his 60th year; @ 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Philad’a. 

SHUEMAKER.—On Seventh month 15th, 1879, 
Anna T., wife of George Shoemaker, of Phila- 
delphia, and daughter of Margaret H. and the late 
Watson Twining. 


SMITH.—On First-day, Seventh month 20th, 1879, 
at Salem, N. J., James Smith ; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, aged 93 years and about 8 months. 

He lived a very exemplary life, and counseled his 
relatives assembled at his bed-side not to mourn 
for him, as he was only going home rejoicing. 

TABER.—On First-day evening, Seventh month 
27th, 1879, in Philad’a, after a lingering illness, 
Anna M., wife of George Taber, in her 74th year. 

WARD.—On Seventh month 20th 1879, Ruth 
Ward, in her 85th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WARNER.—On First month 16th, 1879, at his 
residence in Harford county, Md., Jonathan War- 
ner, in the 90th year of his age; a member of 
Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 

WORTH.—On Seventh-day morning, Seventh 
month 12th, 1879, at her residence, Coatesville, 
Pa., Elizabeth S. Worth, in her 57th year. 








PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Tomas Foutxe, of New York. 
Concluded from page 365. 


The mountain road from Bethlehem to 
Mai Saba, “ where theshepherds watched their 
flocks by night,” is for the greater part of the 
way fearfully rough, and in our country 
would be considered impassable. At some 
points the mountains are precipitous and dan- 


rous, 

The Greek Church at Mai Saba is said to 
be the richest in all Palestine, and Murray 
speaks of it as the most extraordinary and 


ene ae building in the country. It is 
ocated just where a small ravine enters the 


brook Kedron. On the opposite side of the 


















ravine are seen the mouths of numerous 
caves, which at one time was occupied by great 
numbers of Hermits. It ia said that 40,000 
of these Hermits were slaughtered here. The 
skulls of 300 of them have been collected 
and are kept in a glass case and exhibited in 
the convent; three of the most prominent 
ones are being placed outside of the case to 
be kissed by the pilgrims. 


Our party were taken through the different 


parts of this wonderful building, on the top 
of which is situated a high tower, containing 
a large clock made by the Monks. 


One of the apartments which we entered 


was once the den of a lion. The Saint found 
the animal in his den, and leading him out 
by his mane, he making no resistance, quietly 
gave up his home. 


The convent is peculiar for its entire ex- 


clusion of women, either as pilgrims or tour- 
ists. No foot of a female is allowed to cross 
its threshold under any circumstances what- 
ever. Harriet Martineau scolded much at 
being excluded; she added that the Monks are 
too wicked to be hospitable. 


The convent is built on the side of the 


rocks which everhang an immense precipice. 
On projecting cliffs are towers, chapels and 
terraces. Some of the caves in the rocks are 
artificial and some natural. It is strongly 
fortified to protect it against the raids of the 


Bedouin Arabs. It is the richest and oldest 


convent in Syria, and was founded by Saint 
Saba in the year A, D. 439. It was plun- 
dered in the 7th century by the Persians. 


In sight of Mai Saba, on the mountain 


tops, were seen two clusters of tents covered 


with a sort ef black canvass, and occupied 
by goat herds, there being immense flocks of 


sheep and goats on the surrounding hills 
grazing. These temporary tents were in 
striking contrast with the strong, new, white 


tents which our traveling party occupied near 
Mai Saba in reach of clear cold water in the 
valley below. 

Our accommodations in tent life in Syria 
were equal to any which we have found in 
Palestine. And I have a most lively and 
kindly remembrance of my faithful Arab 
steed who carried me so nicely and safely 
through the wilderness of Judea (now a 
wilderness of hills and rocks and mountains 
only), and over these rugged, barren moun- 
tains and desolate hills. 

Rising at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing, and breakfasting by 5 o’clock, we were 
in the saddle, climbing along a rough moun- 
tain road to the summit just in time to see 
the sun rise behind and apparently out of 
the Dead Sea. It was ap imposing sight, and 
one probably never to beforgotten. Murray 
considers the Dead Sea the most extraordi- 
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nary body of water in the world, It is 1,300] It lay immediately at his feet. It was the 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean | beautiful and fertile valley watered by the 
Sea, and only about 50 miles distant from it.| Jordan. He looked upon it, no doubt, with 
Its length is 40 geographical miles, and its| longing eyes, but was not permitted to enter 






greatest breadth about 8% miles. Its depth | it because of disobedience to the Lord’s com- 
varies from 40 to 218 fathoms, and it has no 


visible outlet. Its water is more salt than 
that of any other sea known. Its specific 
gravity is so great that the human body will 
not sink in it, but floats on its surface. Eggs 
float when only two-thirds immersed. It con- 
tains 26 per cent. of saline matter, and is 
fatal to all animal life. Our party bathed in 
it, but could scarcely swim for want of sink- 
ing down deep enough in the water to strike 
out. The color of the water is clear blue, 
and it had a gentle ripple on its surface 
caused by the slight breeze. One portion of 
the sea is believed to cover the buried cities 
of Sod»m and Gomorrah. The Nubians on its 
banks, who are jet black and poorly clad, 
were evaporating water to obtain salt from it. 

The distance from the Dead Sea to the 
fording of the River Jordan is about one 
hour on the saddle. Here we spread our robe 
on the earth for a table, under the shadow of 
a tree on the bank of the river, and partook 
of lunch prepared by our dragoman, and 
were refreshed by the waters of the sacred 
stream, though they were quite discolored 
and even a little muddy. 

Here is believed to be almost the identical 
place where the Israelites passed over the 
sacred river dry shod—where Elijah, the 
Prophet, divided the waters and crossed over 
with Elisha to the land of Moab, and then 
ascended into Heaven—and finally the place 
where our blessed Lord was baptized of John. 

The current of the river is very rapid, and 
its waters turbid, though we drank of them 
freely, and swam and bathed in the sacred 
stream. The Jordan is not very different 
from our Harlem river in width. It dis- 
charges its waters into the Dead Sea, and the 
current is so rapid that it was found almost 
impossible to resist it in swimming over to 
the land of Moab on the other side. 

The mountain trails on either side of the 
river meet at this fording which appear to 
furnish evidence of the identity of the spot 
where these great events in the sacred annals 
took place. The fording could not have been 
further down the river, for in that case it 
would approach too near the Dead Sea; nor 
further up the stream for there the mountains 
would have been too precipitous and danger- 
ous to effect a passage. 

A little way up the river, in full view, may 
be seen grim and hoary Mount Pisgah, from 
whose lofty height Moses, the servant of the 
Lord, beheld the land of Canaan—the 
promised land, flowing with milk and honey. 
































mand. He smote the rock, when command 
was only to speak to the rock, and water 
should flow out of it. The important lesson 
of this narrative to mankind is that disobedi- 
ence always brings a penalty along with it. 


This land of promise, then so growing, and 


fertile, and beautiful, and desirable in every 
way to dwell in, is now a perfect desolation 
and a howling waste, hardly a green thing to 
be seen anywhere. The mountain of Nebo 
lies contiguous to Mount Pisgah, and here 
Moses died. 


Passing westward along the Jordan Valley 


on our return, we came in sight of Ain 
Hogel, at present the remains of an ancient 
convent, and soon came up to modern Jeri- 
cho, on the sight of ancient Gil Gal. It is 
now a most wretched and forlorn Arab village,. 
mostly surrounded by hedges of cactus to pro- 
tect it from the raids of the Bedouin Arabs. 


From here to the site of ancient Jericho, a 


few paces further on, we find the distance 
across the valley from the Jordan about two 
hours’ travel, over an uncultivated, barren 
and perfectly level plain, which, in Josephus’ 
time, was considered the most fertile land of 
Judea. This plain is capable of the highest 
cultivation, as it was in ancient time, when 
watered by the brook issuing from the Foun- 
tain of Elisha. 
uriant gardens and balsam and palm trees, 
which grow to an unusual size. 
were given by Mark Antony to Cleopatra, 
from whom Herod the Great purchased them, 
with the exception of the balsam trees, which 
she transplanted and took to the City of 
Heliopolis in Egypt. This city is the city of 
“On,” spoken of in Genesis, and it was here 
that Joseph dwelt for a time when he was 


It was then covered by lux- 


These groves 


overner over all Egypt; and also Jacob and 
Fis family after they came down to this coun- 
try. And the very old monolith still stand- 
ing here, which was in the center of the 
Temple of the Sun, is so ancient that it was 
not only then standing, but it was very old 
when Abraham saw it, and when it was 
looked upon by Joseph and Mary and Jesus. 
It may be, and probably is, nearly as old as. 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops itself; and yet 
there it stands to-day as it has stood for so- 
many centuries, covered with hieroglyphics, 
which, by means of the Rosetta Stone, and, 
within the last few years, the Tanaic Stone, 
may be deciphered and revealed to the pres- 
ent generation. The Obelisk of Heliopolis, 
covered at the bsae with debris to the depth 
of about 25 feet, and having 69 feet still 
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etanding above the ground, is the only object 
that remains of the City of “ On,” the City of 
the Sun, and lastly, the City of Heliopolis. 

The new City of Jericho was built by He- 
rod the Great, and adorned in the most mag- 
nificent manner; here he also died. Now 
there is not left of that splendor and magnifi- 
cence one stone upon another. The Fountain 
of Elisha, however, is left, and its waters are 
pure and good. Here we pitched our white 
tents for the night,and it was under the 
shadow of the Mount of Temptation, where 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them were shown and promised to our Lord, 
if He would fall down and worship Satan. 

Our white tents were set near the Fountain 
of Elisha, where, in ancient times, history in- 
forms us the waters. were bitter and impure, 
and the prophet by a miracle healed them 
with salt. We can testify from personal ob- 
servation to the purity and excellence of its 
waters at the present time. That much we 
know to be an absolute fact, however persons 
may differ or whatever may be said as to how 
they were healed and made pure. The tents 
of the tourists were guarded at night to keep 
off Bedouin Arabs; but within we had other 
enemies to contend with, even gnats and 
mosquitoes without number. Sleep under 
such circumstances was out of the question, 
and the morning sun was hailed with delight. 
__ Our dragoman does not point out the 
identical sycamore tree which Zaccheus 
climbed in order to see our Lord pass by, but 
he does indicate the spot where it stood. And 
Jesus said unto him, “ Zaccheus, come down, 
for this day shall [ abide at thy house.” 

The present road, which, for the greater 
part of the way, is but little more than a 
mountain trail, from Jericho to Jerusalem 
and passing through Bethany and over Mt. 
Olivet, is believed to be the same over which 
our Lord so often passed. It is also the same 
in which is located the scene of the Good 
Samaritan, and the poor man who fell among 
thieves. This inn, or ancient caravansary a8 
it appears now to be, was pointed out by our 
dragoman by the roadside, and is the tradi- 
tional spot where this incident, recorded in 
Scripture, took place, 

The records of Bible history, concerning 
Palestine and the Dead Sea, and the River 
Jordan and the Land of Moab, and the hills 
and mountains of Judea, and Mount Zi n, 
and the prophets and apostles, aad the Mes- 
siah, so far as we could form a judgment, 
seemed to be fully verified by our observa- 
tion and experience. 

One hour on the saddle from the Jordan 
and we pass the Valley of Achor, which 
Joshua speaks of— Wherefore, the name of 
the place was called the Valley of Achor 


unto this day.” (Joshua vii, 24,26.) This 
valley or ravine corresponds with the Brook 
Cherith, which is before Jordan, where Elijah 
was fed by the ravens.—1 Kings xvii, 1-7. 

It is estimated that there are about 40,000 
acres of land which, if properly irrigated 
from the River Jordan, might be made to 
yield the finest of grain. From the hills be- 
yond the valley the mountains of Gilead and 
Moab are in full view, as well as the Dead 
Sea and the whole stretch of the Jordan 
Valley. 

Paesing on towards Bethany, we come upon 
the Apostles’ Fountain, where we lunched, 
with the ground for a table, upon the pro- 
visions of tent-life, with a bountiful eupply of 
fresh water from the fountain. Here it was 
at this fountain that Martha met Jesus on 
His way to Bethany, and said unto Him, “ If 
Thou hadst been here, our brother Lazarus 
had not died.” It was in the town of Beth- 
any where Mary and Martha and Lazarus 
dwelt ; and a house is pointed out as the one 
which is built on the site of their dwelling. 

From here to Olivet isa short distance, 
and we descended the mount to the Garden 
of Gethsemane by King David’s Road, the 
one over which he fled when pursued by his 
son Absalom. 

Thus ended our tour of about 100 miles on 
the saddle, over the hills of Judea in South- 
ern Palestine, a tour never to be forgotten, 
and one which, though often attended with 
hazard and danger, we were favored to be 
conducted sately over, and in which we were 
made witness of so much of great historic 
interest and value as to fill the mind with the 
most pleasing emotions for a life-time. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UPON CUSHION MOUNTAIN. 
No. II. 


It is a blessed thing in midsummer to 
waken up to the consciousness of a firm foot- 
hold upon the rocks of the eternal hills. My 
window faces due east, and the first radiance 
of the day beams, as they enter, would break 
even the slumbers of Morpheus himself. And 
to what a glory of firmament and of earth 
does one awake—to what delicate and rich 
coloring over the far-extending valley-land, 
over the mystic cloud land and over the near 
and the more distant mountain-land. Over 
all come the glancing sunbeams, which Rus- 
kin, the seer, declares to be, when undivided, 
the type of the wisdom and righteousness of 
the ave, and when diffused by means of 
the firmamental ministry and fitted to every 
need of man, typical of sanctification and re- 
demption. The green forest which slopes 
down the steep to the plain below is all alive 
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with singing birds; and their united harmo- 
nies make a joyous and most appropriate 
salute to the glowing luminary which has re- 
called them to the gladness of life. 

Oh! if we could interpret all their merry 
and tender etraing, as sometimes the inspired 

ets have eseayed, then would this morning 
ee forever memorable for the revelation of 
bird lore, and the record of bird psalmody. 


“A flock of merry singing-birds were sporting in 
in the grove ; 


’ 
Some were warbling cheerily, and some were 
making love; 
There were Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Winterseeble, 
Conquedle,— 
A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe or fiddle, 
Crying, phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, Bobo- 
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shape, which resembles a green cushion. But 
those who look more deeply into such matters 
assure us that the name is more likely to be 
of German derivation, or at least to be a 
German modification of an Indian name. The 
stream of water that bas its origin in the 
bumerous springs which issue from the moun- 
tain, and which winds around its base,is known 
by the Indian name Cacoosing. This, in the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch vernacular, becomes 
*Gockgooshie,’ and the hill ‘Gockgooshie 
Barrick.’”” Quick pronunciation gives the 
sound ‘‘ Gooshie,” which was printed Cushion 
by the early map makers of Berks. Among 
the traditions of the early times, the follow- 
ing from a local paper is interesting, whether 



















































lincon, authentic or not: 
Down among the tickletops, hiding in the butter-} ‘‘ There are numerous traditions connected 
eups.’’* 


with the mountain, among which is one that 
Baron Steigel, the celebrated baron, who lived 
in princely style in Manheim, Lancaster 
county, and Schaefferstown, Lebanon county, 
made this mountain his final rendezvous, after 
haviog become reduced in circumstances, 
and died io a hut in absolute poverty, near 
the present site of the Mountain Home. 
Oue of the finest furnaces established in 
Pennsylvania was located near the Mountain 
Home, and furnished shot and shell for the 
Continental eoldiers during the Revolutionary 
war, This furnace, the ruins of which are 
still visible, is said to have been operated by 
Baron Steigel, and stove-plates are in exist- 
ence bearing the following inscription founded 
upon them: “ Baron Steigel ish der mon, das 
der ofen giessen kan.” There isa also a tradi- 
tion connected with the early history of the 
county that the Indians obtained supplies of 
lead from this mountain, and there are a 
pumber of old citizens who believe that 
secreted within its inner depths are vast 
deposits of mineral wealth—lead, silver, and 
other rich ores. Several gentlemen have sunk 
shafts, and have penetrated the southern side 
of the mountain with drifts for a considerable 
distance in the hope of findirg silver ore. A 
certain wealthy farmer residing near Robe- 
sonia is reported to have expended over $2,000 
in his miving operations. Ore yielding a fair 
percentage of silver has been discovered, ‘but 
not in sufficient quantities to make minin 
remunerative. However, our Robesonia frien 
does not intend to ‘ give up the ship.’” 
The same writer expresses the belief that 
Cushion Mountain contains within it a large 
reservoir of purest water which issues at nu- 
merous springs, as clear as crystal aud white 
as silver, These springs are high up the 
mountain side, as well as near its base, and 
are never failing. The principal spring is at 
ihe place where we are sojourning— Wenrich 
& Debben’s Mountain Home, which is half 


Then comes the soaring, aspiring skylark’s 
note: 
“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithsome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Biest be thy dwelling place,— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee.” 


But perhaps it is only the thrush which 
sings at Heavey’s gate this morning, since it 
is not clear that we have any true skylark io 
this vicinity. Juho Burroughs says of the 
thrush: “Startiog from its low perch, it rises 
in a spiral flight far above the tallest trees, 
and breaks out in a clear, ringing, ecstatic 
song, sweeter and more richly modulated than 
the skylark’s, but brief, ceasing almost be- 
fure you have noticed it.” 

e are told of the ancient Romans that 
they regarded the birds as wioged messengers 
between earth and Heaven, aud celestial in- 
dicators of the gods’ commands. If this indeed 
is true, what a grand tignificance must a 
morning on the wooded slopes of the Alban 
Hills have had to these serious people, intent 
upon great deeds, and desirous of the divine 
guidance. Though gainiog much by the 
perpetual progress of ideas as the ages roll by, 
do we not lose by the inevitable scattering of 
the poetic faiths of the earlier times? 

Being quite unacquainted with this locality, 
we proceed to inquire into the history of 
Cushion Mountain, which is now our abiding 
place. This name is applied strictly to a 
prominent kuob of the South Mountaiu range, 
which elevates its crest in pyramidal furm to 
a height of over 1,000 feet, less than ten miles 
south-west of Reading. 

The name Cushion has been supposed by 
some to have been derived from the thickly- 
wooded character of the hill and its peculiar 





* Wilson Flagg. 
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way up the eastern slope of the mountain. It 
is of regular flow and has a uniform temper- 
ature of 48° Fahr. Several large springs 
issue almost on the summit of the mountain, 
and on the southern side of the hill, near the 
foot, if I understood aright there is a famous 
fountain which is flowing constantly at the 
rate of 40 gallons per minute. This seems 
rather a wonderful story, but we have not 
tested its correctness by actual observation. 

As we stand, lost in admiration, upon the 
piazza of our Mountain Home, a fellow so- 
journer calla our attention to the more ele- 
vated knob on the right, called “ Millbach 
Head,” after the creek rising near its base, 
and tells’ us that from its summit there is an 
unrivalled view of the entire Lebanon and 
Conestoga valleys, together with numerous 
other sections of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Along the northern horizon the view extends 
from a point east of the Delaware Water Gap 
to a point many miles west of Harrisburg. 
The distance around the horizon is estimated 
by the enthusiasts here at 600 miles,—and 
the three county seats of Reading, Lebanon 
and Lancaster can be seen at the same time 
from this vantage ground, besides over fifty 
other towns and vil All this useful infor- 
mation may lead to good results, but we came 
hither not to explore and to climb, but to 
have quiet enjoyment of grove and bird-song, 
to ramble and botanize idly upon the friend 
mountain side, to swing hammocks aaa 
the shade and to muse and read good books, 
while the blinding sunshine does its worst 
upon that moves rtion of the earth that 
has been denuded of the blessed trees. 

Here, on the wooded slope below us or upon 
the heights above, the original forest trees 


have all fallen before the axe, and doubtless | sou! 


they have fulfilled a high destiny in making 
homes for men upon the prosperous farms 
below in the wide, far-spreading valley. A 
vigorous second growth of beeches, tulip pop- 
lars, red cedars, willows, chestnuts and wal- 
nuts has now attained respectable size, and 
gives plenty of umbrageous resting places, 
and tempting little rustic temples where one 
may honor the dryads as in the poetic days of 
old, 

We can verify for ourselves the hint of a 
wise and thoughtful interpreter of nature, 
that where at first all seemed disturbed and 
accidental upon the mountains, the most ten- 
der laws have been appointed to produce 
forms of perpetual beauty, and that where 
to the careless observer all seemed severe and 
purposeless, the well-being of man has been 
chiefly consulted, and his rightly-directed 
powers and sincerely-awakened intelligence 
may find wealth in every falling rock, as well 
as wisdom in every talking wave. 


? 


It requires no extraordinary wisdom to be 
able to perceive the great beauty which a 
mountain border or a mountain background 
gives to a landscape. In a valley of the hills 
there is a sheltered home feeling, a sense of 
unity, and we can never justly estimate the 
influence upon the races of men who have 
been thus uaited and sheltered by these nat- 
ural bulwarks. 


“ He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of His grace ; 
He spreadeth His mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


‘ His winds bring messages to them, 
Wild storm-news from the main ; 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 


“They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud, 
Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 


“ The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines and pray ; 
God freshens again within them, 
As He passes by all day.” 


8S. R. 
Seventh month 26th. 





THE HIGHER USES OF VACATIONS. 


We need the relief from the mental strain 
of business and the revival of bodily health 
and energy, but we really need still more the 
refreshing and invigorating of the spiritual 
life. The proper wish to send forth after our 
friends, as they start off by steamboat or rail, 
is the tender desire of the aged apostle John : 
“ Beloved, I wish above all things that thou 
mayest poops and be in health, even as thy 

ereth.’ ; 


In our holidays we need communion with 
Nature. Crowded in our towns and cities, 
our mills and offices and shops, we are op- 

ressively surrounded with the works of man, 

an built the houses and paved the streets, 
and strung the telegraph wires and fashioned 
the engines; man seems to be everywhere. 
So it is our best refreshing to get away where 
only God’s workings seems to be around us. 
Therefore it is most helpful to get away and 
face the mighty swelling sea, which God 
rolls up in varying tides, floods with the 
beauty of the golden morning sheen, or the 
shimmering silver of the sweet moonlight ; or 
to wander away among the towering moun- 
tains or the jeweled lakes, where scarce sound 
is heard, save the songor thescream of the wild 
birds or the great thunder-voice of God. We 
want the sense of the nearness of God. We 
need the purifying influence that Nature 
brings. e gain great blessing as the eye is 
feasted with ever-changing beauty, and the 
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soul is filled with the sense of the great, the 
oppressive, the mysterious and the good lying 
around us everywhere. After talks with Na- 
ture: and tender communion with Nature’s 
Lord, we ought to come back to life-work 
more sincere, quiet, thoughtful souls, quick- 
ened with the power to find and see God 
everywhere, feeling as if, even within man’s 
town and toil, we could realize the same All- 
gracious Presence.—London paper. 





GARRISON. , 
BY JOHN @. WHITTIER, 


The storm and peril overpast, 

The hounding hatred shamed and still; 
Go, soul of freedom! take at last 

The place which thou alone canst fill. 


Confirm the lesson taught of old, 

Life saved for self is lost, while they 
Who lose it in His service hold 

The lease of God’s eternal day. 


Not for thyself, but for the slave 
Thy words of thunder shook the world; 
No selfish griefs or hatred gave 
The strength wherewith thy bolts were hurled. 


From lips that Sinai’s trumpet blew 
We heard a tender undersong; 

Thy very wrath from pity grew, 
From love of man thy hate of wrong. 


Now past and present are as one; 
Thy life below is life above; 
Thy mortal years have but begun 

The immortality of love. 


Not for a soul like thine the calm 
Of selfish ease and joys of sense; 

But duty, more than crown or palm, 
Its own exceeding recompense. 


Go up and on! thy day well done, 

Its morning promise well fulfilled, 
Arise to triumphs yet unwon, 

To holier tasks that God has willed. 


Go! leave behind thee all that mars 
The work below of man for man; 

With the white legions of the stars 
Do service such as angels can. 


Wherever wrong shall right deny, 
Or suffering spirits urge their plea, 
Be thine a voice to smite the lie, 
A hand to set the captive free! 
—Lxchange. 


_ 
WHAT WE SHOULD CARE FOR. 


It matters little where I was born, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow, sin and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 





Or live till my bones and pate are bare; 
But whether I do the best I can 
To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much ! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ‘neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 
But whether the angel Death eomes down 
Aud marks my brow with his loving touch 
As one that shall wear the victor’s erown, 
It matters much ! 
—From the Swedish in the New England Journal of 
Education. 





A RELIGION that never suffices to govern 
a man will never suffice to save him. That 
which does not distinguish him from a sinful 
world will never distinguish him from a per- 
ishing world.—John Howe. 





AN eminent critic maintains that a thought 
which cannot be expressed in simple words is 


not worth expressing at all. 


ee 


ITEMS. 


Tue yellow fever has again made its appearance 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


Cuaries Lanpszer, the English painter, brother 
of the late Sir Edwin Landseer, is dead. 


INCENDIARISM prevails to a great extent in Russia. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg states: “In conse- 
quence of the prevalenee of incendiarism, the au- 
thorities of Kharkoff have divided the town into 324 
fire districts. Every householder is bound to keep 
a special night watchman, and to have 30 buckets 
of.water always ready.” A later telegram states: 
“The Minister of the Interior reports that 3,501 
fires occurred in Russia during the month of. June, 
causing damage to the amount of 12,024,134 roubles. 
Of this number 508 fires were of incendiary origin. 
Further particulars of the fire at Nijri Novgorod on 
the 19th of the present month, state that while the 
fire was raging fourteen explosions occurred in the 
Bazaar, killing and injuring 40 persons,” 


ALL the great powers will be represented on the 
International Commission of Inquiry into the Fi- 
nances of Egypt, but allowances will be made for 
the preponderant interests of England and France. 


Tus London Daily News this morning announces 
that in consequence of domestic bereavements, John 
Welsh, the Minister of the United States, has re- 
signed, and will sail for home about the 20th of 
August. 


A pespatcn to the London Times from Calcutta 
says: “The disturbances in the Rampa district of 
the Madras Presidency against the tax on palm trees 
have assumed the form of open rebellion.” 


Tae Commercial Exchange of Boston has unani- 
mously passed a resolution to adopt the Central 
System, as far as practicable under existing laws, 
in all transactions, on and after the lst of Tenth 
month next, and instructed its directors to petition 
the Legislature, at the coming session, to amend the 
State laws in conformity therewith. , 


An exhibition of inventors, exemplifying th: ap- 
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plication of science to industry, opened in Paris on 
the 24th inst. 


Tue Proposep Fioripa Sup Canat —A prelimi- 
nary survey has been made, and the route for this 
canal bas been determined. The most desirable is 
that which, starting from the vicinity of Cedar Keys 
in the Gulf of Mexico, crosses the peninsula and 
terminates either at St. Augustine or Jacksonville, 
on the Atlantic. 


Tue project of turning the course of the Amu 
Darya or Oxus River from the Aral into the Caspian 
Sea is now being carried out by the Russian gov- 
erament. The Evening Telegraph says, in relation to 
this work: ‘The deflection of the Amu Darya or 
Oxus from the Aral iato the Caspian Sea will 
eventually result in the draining of the former to 
such a level that the volume of the Oxus will be in- 
creased by the two great streams known as the Sir 
and Jan Daryas, thus tendiog to crea'e a river al- 
most equal in volume to the Ganges or even the 
Mississippi. A more distant result, though none 
the less certain, will be the gradual rise in the level 
of the tideless Caspian to that of the Black Sea (its 
surface is now 84 feet lower), its consequent ex- 
pansion over much of the sands of the Kara Kum 
and into the mountain passes of the Caucasus, and 
eventually its connection, by the already projected 
ship canal, with the Euxine and the Mediterranean.” 


Tas National ACADEMY, at its meeting in April, 
adopted a resolution declaring that “provision 
should be made by State legislation for giving in- 
struction in the principles of the Metric System ino 
all the elementary schools of the country, and for 
making a knowledge of the system a requisite for 
admission into educational institutions of a higher 
grade; also, that laws should be enacted by Uon- 
gress enforcing the use in the domestic mail service 
of a metric unit of postal weight, identc 1 with 
that al‘eady employed in the foreign, requiring the 
assessment of duties upon merchandise imported 
under metric iavoices to be made in accordance with 
a tariff adapted to metric denominations of weight 
and measure, aod expressing the weigh:s of all coins 
issued from the mints of the United States in grams 
aod milligrams, and no longer in grains and frac- 
tions of grains as at present.—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seveath month 29, 1879, 


NOTICES. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
Eighth month 5th, 1879, at 10 A.M., in the Valley 
Meeting-house. Special arrangements have been 
made to convey Friends on that day to Ellwood 
Thomas’ lane, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill streets, at 7} o’clock A.M., on Third-day, 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the one 
o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the same 
depot, for Port mange where Friends will meet 
them. 

The return teala will leave for the city about five 
o’clock P. M. on Third-day afternoon. Tickets good 
both going and returning on Second and Third-days 
will be issued at 65 cents the a 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets 


BIGHTH MONTH QUARTERLY MEETING. 


8th mo. 65th, Ninepartners, Oblong, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
6th, Farmington, E. Hamburg, N. Y. 
7th, Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
8tb, Stantord, Ghent, N. Y. 
9th, Salem, Salem, 0. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
14th, Shrewsbury and R., Rahway, N. J. 
16th, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
18th, Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
20 bh, Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
23d, Pelbam, H. Y. M., Yermouth, Ont. 
25th, Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
26th, Burlington, Mt, Holly, N. J. 
27th, Southero, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
28th, Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
29th, Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 





CIRCULAR MEETING, 


8th mo. 3d, Darby, Pa, 3 P. M. 
Prairie Grove (Q.M.), 3 P. M. 

17th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 11 A. M. 
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Lehign Vai RR......... cerveveree 4144@ 42 | Pure ‘cider vinegar, per gal 16@ 16/6@6c. Market dull. 

Minetsi't RB.............ccccesceee 524qwy 5234 | Uneese, N Y Factory, per! ib ‘3 6 Lambs—1.2) head arrived; Yc. off 
Penue RK.......cccceceseeesrsrevees 4 %@ 3054 Weatarn. @ % and dull; extra good at 6@6 40 ; tae 
Bend bieke Rove coccoccscoccccceseee Smoked hams os 


4 : 2u 
United KROfN J......... eoveee 4@i44 | Tallow 


Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna. 
to Market fiuctuatsons. 


Corn, Mixed in ee 4 49 











" “1048 a 64@5%c.; medium, oP. per Ib. 


common, §1. 50@z per he 





































